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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 

Teams.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, or 832 pages in a year, with anindex 
atthe close: and as hitherto, itis exclusively religious. It 
issuited to the wishes of those who have the past volumes, 
and who may wish to preserve a uniform series of the 


work ; and also of those who, while they have other papers oa the first Monday of January last. 


ofsecular intelligeuce, wish fur one exclusively religious 
forsabbath reading. ‘The news-paper form contains one 
page of additional space which will be filled with a con- 
deused summary of all the political and secular intel- 
ligeuce worth recording. It is designed especially to ac- 
comodate such families as fiud it inconvenient to take 
more than one Paper ; and yet who feel an interest, as 
they should, in whatever concerns the Christiau and 


Patriot. Subseribers have the privilege of taking which — constantly violating the law. 


form they please. 


To city subscribers, delivered $2 50,—To mail sub- | 


scribers, $2 in advance ; $250, if not paid in six mouths. 
Ageuts who are accountable for six or more copies, will 
be allowed one copy gratis, ora commission of ten per 
eent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and others to whom 
the paper is sent are requested to act as agents, to 
whom such commission shall be allowed, as in their 
judgment will be a liberal remuneration for their 
services. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 





Two meetings of the Young Men's ‘Temperance So- 
ciety of New Haven, have receutly been beld, aud ihe 
disclosures made were such as ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. We cannot believe that the moral feeling of 
this community is so depraved, that successful efforts 
will vot be made for reformation. At our request the 
Secretary of the society has furnished us au abstract of 
We follow it 
by remarks made by geutleancn at the last of these 
meetings, from uutes taken wpou the occasiun.. We re- 
gret that we were prevented from being present to re- 
port the first meeting. 


the statements made at these meetings. 


Mr, Editor, —Azreeable to your request | hereby fur- 
wish fur your paper a brief abstract of the disclosures 
recently made at the meetings of the Young Men's Tem- 


perance society, relative to the prevalence of intemper- 
ance in this city at the present time. Permit me how- 
ever to premise, that although the facts stated may ap- 
pear alarming aud extravagaut, yet they by no means 
cover the whole ground ; the real condition of things is 
| infinitely worse than represented; and all we can do is 
| to state what we know, aud from that leave the public to 
|judge in regard to the aggregate of the evil. It was not 
jin our power to state the whole number of persons li- 
|censed to retail ardent spirit at the meeting of the board 
It was however 
|Stated that twenty-seven individuals were at that time 
recommended to the Couuty Court as * suitable persons 
\t0 keep a taveru ;” and thal of that vumber seven never 
j|have, and, as fur as we can judge from appearances, do 
not intend to keep a tavern. ‘The truth is they have been 
|recommended for no o.her purpose than to enable them 
to keep “‘eroa snuns” without violation of law. The 
| statute does not permit any person to sell liquor by the 
| glass except those whe are licensed taverners ; of course 
\the host of those at whose shops liquors are thus sold, 
There are not less 
than 16 Rum Oyster Shops, aud 6 Rum Coufectiona- 
ries in different parts of the city; and it is at these pla- 
ces, perhaps, more than at any others, where the young 
and uowary are taught the elementary principles of the 
drunkard. There are iu the city exclusive of Fair Ha- 
ven, Ceder Hill aud Westville, not less than from 50 to 
60 regular grog shops, besides the taverns and wholesale 
stores. Of these, 13 are located in church street, in the 
center of the city, betweea Chapel and Crown streets. 
At five of these, gambling is regularly practised. Two 
outof the 13 are taverus or hotels; the rest made up of 
oyster shops, con/ectionaries, &c. &c. ‘Three of these 
shops belong to the estate of a man who was one of the 
best friends our city ever had, and of whose name and 
reputation we ave justly proud; and who, could he 
speak from his grave, would doubtless instantly cause 
these chambers oi death to shut up their destructive por- 
tals. Some of the others are owued and rented by men 
of whom better things migh: justly be expected. But I 
must pass to a recital of some particulars in regard to 
these places, showing the extent of their business, and 
the extreme corruption to which they have attained. 

A few wecks since sume individuals, from curiosity, 
visited most uf these places, and from them and from 
some of the customers of these shops, and others who 
occasionally visit them, we baye gathered the following 
facts. 

Inu one of them, between the hours of 9 and 10 ar 
night, nine persons were seen in the back room in 15 
minutes, and on another vight 20 persons were secu in 
20 minutes, 15 of whom took something to drink. On 
another occasion a person in this shop saw three indi- 
viduals, all intoxicated ; so much so that they finally fell 
together on the floor, One of them has a wife and 
family, and when be is himself, treats them well, Uis 





friends have loug labored for his reformation, aad but for 
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these abominable “‘ grog shops,” their labors might have 
been effectual; but while the wife is struggling and 
praying for bis deliverance, the keepers of these shops 
are cruelly counteracting her efforts. None, except 
those who have suffered from these causes, can imagine 
the indignation and abhorrence with which such per- 
sous regard the fiendish authors of their sorrow. We 
do not say that these men got drunk in this shop, but we 
do say that they were there drunk; and that oue of the 
proprietors of the place said to an individual not long 
since, that he solid one or two glasses of rum to any 
mati who called for it while he was sober, and that in 
some instances the same persous came for more and 
that he let them have it, fearing that if he did not, they 
being excited, would pease him for a violatiow of 
law, which he knew they had the power to do. This 
shop is to be purified from ardent spirits, by the decision 
of the owner of the building, ou the first of May next. 
Of the next shop we have but little to say, except that 
its character is the same of the others with the addition 
of two gambling tables. About the same number of 
persons were seen here that were found in the others. 
But of the next which it becomes necessary to speak 
more must be said. Of this place we observe, that at 
about 9 o’clock in the evening 15 persons were seen in 
15 minutes; that three gambling tables were oceupied 
at the time, and the proprietor was playing at one of 
the tables. On another night 17 persons were seen in 
ten minutes, and three gambling tables in operation. 
On the third night FIF‘TY-S1IX persons were seen in 
‘THIRTY minutes, and the gambling tables crowded. 
Money was seen paid from one to another at the end of 
the game, and the defeated party treated the other. In 
two of these instances some wete sitting on the seats 
asleep, (probably drunk) and in one instance a Justice 
of the Peace was present. The language of the place 
was much of it shockingly profane. The customers 
were of all sorts, old and young, but chiefly of that class 
commonly found at such places. This shop is usually 
kept open late at night, and sometimes, if not always, 
is accessible to customers afier 12 o’clock on Sunday 
morving. A short time since a woman went into this 
shop after 1U o'clock at night, and the clerk (the propri- 
etor was absent) offered to give her something to drink. 
She accepted and drank a quantity of mixed liquor, 
and soon after fell 6n the floor, too drunk to walk. In 
this condition she was forced into the street, and after 
lying there awhile was taken to an adjoining barn and 
left for the night. This shop may truly be called an 
* outer chamber of hell; here the souls aud bodies of 
men are murdered by the wholesale, and it is said that 
the proprietor, not satisfied with keeping a ** BAaR-Room” 
in the back end of his shop, has for some time occupied a 
room in an adjoining building, where gambling is ear- 
ried on to a great extent. Several instances have oc 

curred of respectable persons going into this shop after 
laborers, or for some similar purpose, when a strong dis- 
position has been manifested to keep them from euter- 
ing the back room,—the scene of these most disgusting 
and ruinous operations. But notwithstanding the iufa- 
mous character of this shop, its proprietor is among 
those who have been recommended as * suitable persons 
to keep a tavern,” and it is said that his liquors are 
bought at a store owned by one, and occupied by anoth- 
er professed follower of Christ. 

‘The next place of which we shall speak is a Rum 
Confectionary. The keeper of this place has been 
twice convicted during the past year of selling liquors 
upon the Sabbath. Formerly his Sunday visitors went 
in atthe back door, but of late, access has been had thro’ 
the front door, and the business of the establishment is 
evidently greater upon the Sabbath than upon other 
days. ‘Two or three deaths bave occurred in this es- 
tablishment under circumstances strongly indicative 


The children connected with the place are known to be 
fed by their parent with the drunkard’s drink, and the ef. 
fect is obvious to the whole community. But would to 
God that their own children were the only unfortunate 
sufferers. A gentleman saw at one time six young boys, 
under 16 years of age, go in at one time and call for 3 
glasses of gin and 3 of brandy sling. Oue of the for.’ 
mer customers of the place states that he saw on Sab- 
bath morning, about 9 o’clock, a father in there with his 
little boy ; he ordered a brandy sling, drank part of it 
himself, and gave the reat to his son. A few weeks 
since two individusls called there after 10 o’clock Sat 
urday night; one of them attempted to go up stairs, but 
an individual shut the door, when a litle bell was rung, 
and 15 persons immediately came down the stairs ; most 
of them mechanics, and some of them young men. At 
another time one of these individuals succeeded in get- 
ling into the upper room—found seven persons setting 
reund a table, and saw cards and money on the table. 
Some of these were seen to drink and leave the shop. 
During the past summer a gentleman in this neighbor- 
hood saw a little boy coming from the back door of this 
place, on Sabbath forenoon, with a tin kettle. He was 
asked what be had good in his kettle; when he answer- 
ed, “‘ milk.” The gentlemen however took off the lid, 
and found thatthe milk was brandy. Such is a sample 
of the iniquity practised at this place, where black and 
white, male and female, old and young, are constantly 
resorting to complete their ruin. The keeper of this 
place is another of those recommended by our board of 
civil authority and select men as a “ suitable person to 
keep a tavern.” 

At another oyster shop recently opened by a young 
man, a mechanic, 10 were seen in five minutes, one ve- 
ry drunk : and on another night a poor drunkard was 
pushed from this shop into the street. This shop bids 
fair, if itis not checked, to vie with the worst of its 
neigbors. The keeper is another of those recommend- 
ed to keep a tavern. 

There are two or three others of a similar character 
which we must pass by for want of special information, 
and proceed to state some facis in reference to a few 
others, on the opposite side of the street, in the same 
region. At one of these, a Rum Grocery with a back 
room, gambling is known to be practised. T'welve per- 
sons were seen there one night in ten minutes; anda 
gentleman whe has worked in that vicinity states that 
trom his window he eould often see from 19 to 20 at the 
gaming tables and around the bar. ‘Three weeks since, 
on Sabbath morning, this place was entered by the 
* Watch” after 1 o’clock, and a gang of gamblers taken 
thence to the jail. The keeper of this place has been 
twice convicted the past year, and is now without any 
license. 

Immediately in rear of the last named place is a teu- 
pin alley, with a grogery appended to it, Here, on Sat- 
urday night. 51 persons were seen at7 o'clock, and 40 
at $ past 10. ‘This place is ofien open late, and has 
been frequently, if vot always, accessible on the Sab- 
hath. ‘The persons who frequent it are chiefly from 16 
to 30 years of age. Gambling is practised, aud bets 
from 5 to 10 dollars are sometimes made. The place is 
built in the rear of other buildings, an:! while the very 
worst of practices are going ou—while the sons of our 
best citizens are there training up for ruin, the mass of 
a arty are ignorant that such a place exists. 

Not far from this place is a little oyster shop where 
many boys are kuown to frequent, and where no doubt 
much mischief is done. It is open late ‘every night m 
the week. We are sorry to add that some young mer, 
professors of religion aud members of temperance soci: 
eties, are known to frequent this place. 

A little distance from this is another oyster shop on & 
more extensive scale. Here may be found candies, pies, 





that rum was an important agent in producing them. 


oysters, whiskey punch, &c.: whoever will spend half 
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anhour there after 9 o'clock on any evening of the week, , It was further stated in the meeting, by request of a 


may fiud abundant evidence to the truth that clerks, ap- 
utices, and other young men in great numbers, find 
pere the entrance gate to the highway of the drunkard. 


Ove man in ao eveuiug during the last summer, saw not | 


jess than 15 boys there within 5 minutes, Mostof them 
got something tv drink. So much noise emanates from 
this place at times as to disturb and annoy the neigh- 
bors; and an individual connected with a public house 
ini the neighborhood stated that it was a common thing 
for travelers to request to be put on the other side of the 
house, as they had formerly been disturbed in the night 
when this shop was emptied of its drunken crew. One 
night so much noise was made after ten o’clock that a 
gentleman thought best to go in and ascertain the cause. 
He did so, although it was sene time before he could 
gain admittance. He found a mau lying on the fluor, 
apparently in a fit. The keeper of the place was told 
te send fur a physician, lest the man should die ou his 
remises. After some hesitancy the physician was seut 
for, who gave it as his opinion that the difficulty was all 
owing to the use of stroug drink. 

A few weeks since a geutieman in pursuit of some 
person living iv this neigbborhoud, on Sunday evening, 
was told that he had gone into this place. He inquired 
if the shop was open on the Sabbath, and was told that 
there was a Sunday door through which he could enter, 
that afier passing though a long dark entry he would 
get into the interior of the establishment. He aceoid- 
ingly went in and found to bis suiprise the premises 
well filled, some eating and some drinking, but as it was 
early they were very quiet. The same person spent a 
few moments there in the week, and judged that nor less 
than 50 camé in while he was there. ‘I'he truth is this 
place is on many accounts the most ruinous of apy in 
theeity. It is kept in countenance by some respecta- 
ble men, although it would seem that such persous could 
not long continue to frequent a place productive of so 
much mischief. YOUNG MEN are ruined here. A 
gentleman in a distant state sent his son to this city for 
an education. He was an uncorrupted youth of 16 
years of age. He became acquainted with this cham- 
ber of death, frequented it, contracted intemperate hab- 
its, and was fiually taken away by his parents at the 
early age of 13, apparently ruined. The publie may 
judge whether the keeper of this place had any ageney 
in his ruin, when they are teld that he recently sued a 
oe whieh he held against this young man for about 
$110 balance of account; what his whole bill was we 
are not informed. He had doubtless paid him large 


sums of money before, as this note was for balance of 


account. But as the young man is a minor le will prob- 
ably lose the debt. This is another of those ree ommend- 
ed tokeepatavern. We have known of other instances 
similar to the last dese;ihed; and could we know all, 
could we euter’ into the feelings of all the fathers and 
mothers in this city, and out of it. whose sons have here 
learved the way of ruin, our indignation would be 
roused, and no peace would be given to these destroy- 
ers of the public peace, and the peace of familes, un- 
til their uurighteous business should be abandoned. But 
the day of retribatiou is coming. This community will 
not always sleep over the burning lava of so frightful a 
moral volcano. ‘They will be roused, and the invaders 
of out peace—the destroyers of our children, must suf- 


ferthe condign and signal punishment which these deeds | 


deserve. But L must vot oceupy more of your columns | 
al present. In your next I propose to renew the sub- 
ject. 


Note.—In justice to the board who grant licenses and 
recommend taverneis it ouglt to be. stated, that the 
meeting at which the taverners were recommended was 
small, and that the vote in regard to those who do not 
keep taverns stuod 15 to 10, and that had the meeting 
been full it would no doubt have been the other way. 


Justice of the Peace, that out of the 10 who voted 
against these persons, 8 of them were Justices of the 
Peace, Selectinen, Grand Jurors and Constables. 

J. Brewster, Esq., remarked, I was accustomed years 
|ago to mauifest great interest in this subject, avd the 
‘reason I have manifested less, for some time past, is oot 
'beeause [ have felt less, but because | supposed the cause 
‘was in abler hands. But when J hear such statements 
|of facts as those we have just listened to, I feel as though 


| I was bound to speak out—every man who makes any 
lelaim to kindness, ur ¢ passion, or humanity, is bound 
to speak oui and Jet his voice be heard. 

But, sir, we ought to speak in kinduess. There is not 
a man concerned in the use or the traffic of spirits but I 
am a friend to,—I am a friend to the man, much as I 
abhor his couduct,—and I would do him good ; and if I 
would do him good, I must treat him kindly. How are 
we to do such men good ?—by harsh aud denunciatory 
language? No, sir; by such means we defeat our own 
purpose; we may get up an excitement by such means, 
but that is not aceomplishing the object. If we would 
do the man good we must go to him in a spirit of kiud- 
ness, and endeavor to reform him. 

Our more public efferts should be to endeavor to 
change public opinion. But how are we to change pub- 
lie opinion? Net by coercion: not by law,—for in our 
present state we cau neither make laws nor eulorce 
them—but by a faithful exposure of the evils of intem- 
perance, and by kind and persuavive argument. And 
every man who makes any pretensions to kiudvess and 
humanity ought to come up to this work :—to stay the 
progress of a greater evil than if a fiend shoald go from 
oue end of our city to the other with his fire brand. 
For, sir, he would only consume our property; but in- 
temperance destroys the mind—the immortal mind. 

Sir, look at our college ;—the glory of our city aud of 
ou land. The anxious parent from afar, knowing the 
deserved good reputation of our college, aud hearing of 
the morality and virtue of our far-famed city, believes 
that here the sou, the object of his bopes, will be 
safe.. But shall it be told of us, that be is drawn into 
these places of dissipation and ruined? Such instances 
have occurred. Sir, laying aside every other considera- 
tion, and looking simply at the houor of our collego 
and the good of the young men who come to il, we 
| have reason enough to raise our voice against these pla- 
nen of pollution, and use every proper means to purify 














our cily. 
But futher, sir, the babit of intemperance is anti-re- 

publican. It willdo better in a government where one 

| mind is expected to control a multitude ; but a republi- 

can government is the free willof the people. But the 

| drunkard’s suffrage is not free,—ne is not a free agent:: 
j—1 do not mean, sir, that he is not responsible. He igs 

But for the time being ; 





accountable for all that he does. 
there is no intelligeuce and no importance in his aet. Jt 
is not his own. He is but the tool of another. This; is 
anti-republican. 

Rev. Mr. Bacon. —In exposing the causes of intem - 
perance, there is one thing which has not been sufficient- 
ly ubserved;—we have not gone back to the primary 
schools of in'emperance,—the places“Where the very 
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first rudiments of the evil are taught. Look into our | ferent political parties have alternately obtained the a 
families ; how is it with our children? Here is the root cendancy? Has there been any thing gained by any 
of the evil,—the babit of pampering their appetites. In- change of administration. No, sir; the same unvary. 
stead of being taught to practise self-denial, the child ing toleration of the evil of intemperance has been cog. 











tied to his mother's apron strings, follows her from pan- 
try to cle.set, and is so continually pampered with delica- 
cies, Coat he becomes uneasy and restless, unless he bas 
some good thing continually in his mouth or throat. 
When he is old enough to go into the store, or the work- 
‘shop, or to college, he goes with this pampered appe- 
the,—craving for indulgence, aod unsatisfied until it 
finds relief in the confectioners or oyster shop ;—where 
the means are furnished to satiate both hunger and thirst. 
In. this way the habit of intemperauce is formed. But 
What does any man or child need more than three sub- 
Stantial meals aday? And what is more unworthy of 
@ rational being than to be thus stuffing himself with 
more than he needs? 

What, sir, are these shops? If they are desigued for 
the eccasional convenience of strangers in the city, or 
of such as on any account are prevented from obtain- 
ing their regular meals, so far they are well enough. 
But if they are places for stuffing the stomachs of those 
who have enough at home, they are a nuisance and ought 
to be treated us such. 

Here then is the root of much of this evil,—in the 
early training of children—in a foolish maternal indul- 
gence. And I would say to every young mau who has 
had the misfortune to be thus indulged. in mercy to your- 
self be man enough to break away from such chains. 
Dr. Franklin never would have been the man he was if 
he had yielded to such indulgence. ‘Turn away from a 
fellow-clerk, or a fellow-apprentice who would entice 
you to oue of these shops. 

The increase of these shops in our city may be ac- 
counted for in this way. Ten years ago it was the cus- 
tom of workmen to have their spirits with them; it was 
ea:ried into their various places of labor, and by the 
time the work of the day was finished, they had taken 
as much as they could carry. Now it is generally ban- 
ished from our mechanical establishments, aud those 
who will have it must go where they can find it; and 
these shops are set up to supply them. 

When our civil authorities liceuse such places, for 
such a purpose,—knowing that they are to be used for 
such a purpose, itis a violation of their trust ;—a breach 
of public confidence; an outrage upon the rights and 
welfare of the community. For whatis atavern? A 
place of accommodation to the travcler,—to those away 
from home,—not a place of resort and dissipation for 
those who have the comforts of home at hand. ‘The 
law* regards a tavern as a place of accommodation for 
the traveler and sojouruer, and for nobody else. And it 
is a breach of the law and an abuse uf public trust when 
mere drams- hops are licensed under thename of taverns. 

We have been told, ‘sir, that these temperance move- 
ments are for a political purpose. The publie mind 
here, I trust, is by this time beginning to be disabused 
on this subject. For what has been the result as the dif- 





= "Ps"-rners are by Jaw to be provided with suitable be Js for 
their guests, anc wath fudder for horses and cattle. 
L «ws of Connecticut. See Webster's Dictionary. 


And the reason is, because the people love to have it so: 
aud while the public sentiment and morals remain per. 
verted aud depraved as they are, there is no hope of re. 
lief. ‘the people—the majurity of the people love » 
have itso. They are verily like Issachar, a strong ass, 
bowing down between his burdens. 

A gieat proportion of these places of dissipation are 
rented,—some of them by the members of our Temper. 
ance societies, and even by the members of our chureh- 
es. The owners of these tenements have a responsibil. 
ity inthe matter. Nor let avy one attempt to throw of 
this responsibility by his being connected with others, 
or by any peculiarity of circumstances. He might a 
well be the owner of property in Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Guilt attaches to him if he remains where be is, 
If he be the proprietor of but a tenth part of sucha 
| tenement, better for him that the store remain shut till 
| the key of it becomes too rusty to move, than to lease 
it to carry on ihis work of death. Let him beware lest 
the visible retribution here overtake him, which has 
been often seen to come on those who pet sist in this guilt; 
—the curse of seeing bis own child or near relative the 
| besotted and degraded victim of a vice which he has 
thus countenanced and upheld. 

We are reminded, sir, that we must treat this subject 
with forbearance and kindness. Yes, sir, most certain- 
ly with kindness. ‘The Saviour was always kind, and 
yet he did not spare the vices of men, and he used strong 
and pointed language in reproving them. I remember 
the remark of Luther; whe when excited by the cor 
ruptions and abominations of the Catholic church, said 
the subject required a language by itself,—the ordinary 
medium of thought was insufficient,—a new language 
was wanted, and every word a thunderbolt. Sir, we 
should be kind. But when I hear such statements as 
have been made here to-night, and as were made a year 

ago;—statements which defy contradiction, and whieh 
have not been and will not be contradicted,—lI feel as 
if we needed such a language in order to speak of the 
| conduct of the men, who for any sordid advantage, are 
| willing to perpetuate this evi'. That man who is deter 
mined to be rich,—hones:ly and honorably if he can,— 
but rich at any rate, whatever may be the consequence 
jto community, deserves the indignant rebuke of the 
| community whose peace he destroys. 

| To the Editor of the Religious Intelligencer. 
LICENSE LAWS.—No. VII. 


Dear Sir,—In. those countries in which the selling of 
ardent spirits, to be used as a drink, has not been licea- 
/sed, and che number of crimes has been so surprising!y 
| diminished, the course which has been taken, has beeo 
substantially that to which [ adverted in my last letter, 
as one which might be safe, and which in its operation 
might cause the evils of the traffic in ardent spirit to @ 
great extent, to be done away. ‘They did not abandon 
all legislation, aud trust only to public opivion to reg- 
ulate the trade. But they caused the licensing part © 
the law to become inoperative, while the penal part re- 
mained, and was put in force. Were this doue ever 











tinued. There is not a pin to choose between them,. 
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where, especially, were the licensing art of the law to} the subject. As ersonal interest so blinds a man that 


be repealed, and the penal part to 


e made such as/no one may testify in his own case, they might not con- 


would remunerate the community for the losses, and clude that to be a nuisance, which really is such, aud 
ermpensate it for the evils which the traffic occasions, | which iustead of having been licensed, ought always to 


we might expect that it would gradually cease. 


Sup- | have beeu viewed and treated as such. 


There might 


, for instance, that the traffic should be stigmatized | also be auother difficulty. The fact that the traffic has 
the statute as immoral; and that those who in wny | so long and so generally been legalized by statute, might 
town should pursue it, should be required to pay for | increase, in view of many, the difficulty of indicting it 


the support ot all the paupers which are made by it, 


| 


at common law as a nuisance. At any rate, if the pub- 


aod for the prosecution of all the crimes, and the ex-| lie mind is in such a state that it could and would be 
|indicted and removed at common law, were there no 


of all the sickness and injuries which should ap- 
pear to be occasioned by it; is it not likely a traffic so 
hazardous, and so destructive, would ere long cease ? 


statute it could and would by a penal statute, without 


' auy licensing provision to it, as certainly and effectual- 


And when the community should once become aceus- | 


tomed to the unspeakable benefits of abstinence from 
this traffic, is it not likely they would raise effectnal bar- 
fiers agaiust its return ? 

And what could be more jast, than that the men whe 
have the profit of making paupers, should also have the 
burden of supporting then ; and the men who multiply 
criminals should have to bear the expenses of their 
prosecution, and conviction, and punishment; and the 
men who cause sicxness sod death, as far as practica- 
ble remunerate the community for the evils which they 
thus bring upon it? As to the manuer aud extent to 
which the community should be compeusated, I would 
not pretend to say, but would only revert to what ap- 
pears to be a correct principle of legislation on this 
subject, not that the mischief should in any way be Li- 
eensed, but only that it should be prevented. And if in 
ofpositiod to law, any individual should continue to 
rosecute it, and thus injure the community, they 
should render to that community an adequate and 
just compensation. And there would be no danger 
in those cases but that the loss to those individuals 
woold far exceed their profits, and that it woulu as in 
other cases be found, * that the way of transgressors is 
hard.” 

Another class of persons, however, who cousider the 
traffic in ardent spirits as a nuisance, wish to have all 
statutes with regard to it repealed, under the idea 
that it might then be indicted at commen law, and as 
a public muisance be removed. Of this wumber was the 
late distinguished and excsllent Judge Piatt, of New 
York. “ The law which licenses the sale of ardent spir- 
its,” he says, “is aa impediment to the Temperance 





Reformation. Whenever public opinion and the mor- 
al sense of our community shall be so far corrected and 
inatured as to regard them in their true light, and when | 
the public safety shall be thought to require it, dram- | 
shops will be indictable at common law as public nuisan- | 
ces” Ofthe same opinion is that distinguished Jurist, | 
the Hon. John Cotton Smith, of Connceticut. He; 
says, “* Although publie opivion in relation to this ob- 
jeet may not be perfeety matured, | apprehend it is — 
ficiently so, to give effect to tho remedial provisions of | 
common law, whenever the licensing system shall be 
abolished. That there are principles in the common 
law of the land, precisely adapted to the case both of 
the distiller and the vender, and remedies commensur- 
ate with the evils which they occasion, is well known 
w every jurist. Show, what is now roudered indispu- 
table, the injurious effects of those trades upon life and | 
health, and the common law stauds prepared to admin- 
ister at once the desired relief. | should rejoice tu see, 
1, the lieensing acts all repealed; aud 2, a fair experi- 
ment made of the strength of the common law as appli- 
euble to this case.” 

The difficulty in such a case [ should. apprehend 
might be, that there might be too many on the jury of 
the makers, or venders, or importers, or drinkers of as- 
dent spirit ; or peisons who tight rent buildings for the 
sale of it, or have in the continuance vf the tr:flic some 
mouied interest, or have some relatives or friends that 





are in that condition, to come to a correct decision on 


ly be removed. All that is needful, is for the commu- 
nity generally to desire its discontinuauce, and suits ble 
measures cau be taken by the diffusion of informatio 2, 
by a kind, persuasive moral influence, and by embody - 
ing the public will in the form of just laws, to effect it. 
Truly Yours, &c, J. Epwarps, 
Cor, Sec. Am. Temp. Society. 


For the Intelligencer. 
EDUCATION IN INDIANA. 

Mr. Eprror,—As a gentleman subscribing himself 
“A Friend to the West,” has in your paper of the 6th 
inst., proposed to us a number of questions, to which 
he no doubt expects an answer, we are under the neces- 
sity of requesting you to give us room in your columns 
for this purpose. 

Some of his inquiries however, are about minute sta- 
tisties, which it is out of our power, at this distance 
from home, immediately to obtain. 

The point at issue, between Mr. Parsons and our- 
selves, is that he did not present all the facts of which it 
was necessary his audience should be iu possession, 
that they might form a correct jadgment as to the actu- 
al state of education ia Indiana. “A Friend of tho 
West” endeavors to show that the advances already 
made in education, are owing, not to legislative enact- 
ments, but to the provisions of our State constitution. 
Now so far as regards our controversy with Mr. P. it is 
a matter of indiffereuce to what cause our colleges, sem- 
inaries, and district schools, are to be ascribed. ‘There 
they are, and it was certainly the duty of Mr. P. at 
least to mention their existence. 

Your correspondent seems to doubt that Mr. P. used 
the phrase “no legal provisions." So we understood 
him, and those of his hearers whom we have question 
ed upon the subject, so understood him. In oar first 
communication we endeavored to show that Jodiana 
has made * legal provisions” upou the subject, and to 
state conciscly what these provisions are. From tho 
1X. See. of the constitution of our State, your corres- 
pondent will find that in Indiana no funds for the pro- 
motion of education are available, without a special 
act of the legislature. The amount of these funds, and 
how far the people at preseat avail themselves of their 
benefit, we are not now prepared to state more definite- 
ly than we did in our last. But to show that our legis~ 
lature has acted upon the subject of common schools, 
we refer to the “ Keport of the Association for the [m . 
provement of Common Schools ia Indiana.” From 
this report we have, 1. “ The cause of education is 
most flourishing where the SALUTARY PROVISION Sor pub- 
lie schools is embraced.” 2. “ 4 town on the castle’ n bar- 
der of the State reports eight schools, four of them eon- 
tinuing the whole year, and the others nine months, at- 
tended by nearly Sour-fifths of the children. Under the 
operacion of the scnoor LAw the circular remarks - Our 
tovonship is laid off into 9 scnoon pistRicts, each Con- 
taining 4 sections of land.” 3. “ With these facts be 4x - 
us, we can but rejoice that those who rule over us nar tion 
en this important branch of political economy sv much at. 
tention.” (1.) 
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As the Report referred to will probably be published, 
we wish to say a few words as to the light in which we 
think it should be viewed. The gentlemen composing 
the Association before which it was read, beiug wel 
acquainted with the progress already made in the cause 
of education, it was not necessary that their secretary 
should report to them this progress, and therefore he 
only notices incidentally ot by way of contrast, some 
things that have been done, and presents at full length 
all that yet remains to be done. In the words of the 
report, “measures were taken to collect intelligence 
with special reference to the country, in distinction 
from the largest class of villages,” as it was hoped by 
presenting to the public the most unfavorable facts re- 
specting the most destitute parts of Indiana, to excite 
the friends of education in that State to more vigorous 
exertions. We object, therefore, to this Report being 
tak>n as a full and fair representation of the state ot 
common schools in Indiana. Let us put a parallel case. 
Would the people of this city be willing that the Re- 

ort of the Selon Men's Temperance Society of New 
Feaven: should be distributed throughout the West, as 
giving a full and fair representation of the state of mo- 
rals in this community? Would you think it just, that 
a minister adaressing a large audience at the West on 
thg subject of the moral character of the people of 
New Haven, should say nothing about the noble institu- 
tion of leaning located here, and the many great, 
Jearned, and good men connected with it—nothing 
about your churches, your pastors, your congregations, 
your numerous benevolent institutivas—nothivg about 
the refinement of your society, and the high tone of 
moral seutiment that pervades the community; but 
should tell his audience, &c.(2.) By such partial state- 
meats of facts would there be a fair representation of 
the state of morals in New Haven? ould he not 
make an erroueous impression, as really as he would by 
making statements which were false. Without, there- 
fore, imputing any improper motives to Mr. Parsons, 
we are constrained to say that we think his statements 
have left av erroneous impression. (3.) 

Again, * A Friend to the West” says, “ Mr. P. made 
no statements in regard to the state of education at the 
West, which were not fully sustaived by the united tes- 
timony of the numerous agents that have recently tra- 
versed New England, avd applied for aid in establish- 
ing literary institutions.” One of Mr. P.’s statements 
was—" This want of intelligence tov, is « direct aud im- 

ortaut hindrance to the success of ay enlightened min- 
istry. It greatly cireumscribes the minister's influence. 
The multitude of the uneducated prefer ministers more 
nearly like themselves.” Dr. Beecher recently traversed 
New England as an agent for Lane Seminary.—Hear 
what he says about the character of westerv ministers. 
+ ‘But we have said that the minis:1y for the West must 
te a learned and talented ministry. No opinion ismore 
false and fatal than that mediocrity of talent aud learn- 
ing will suffice for the West. ‘lhat if a minister isa 
good sort of a man, but somehow docs not seem tw be 
pular, and find employment, he had better go to the 
West. No; let him stay at home; and if among the 
urgent demands for ministerial labor here, he caunot 
find employment, let him conclude that he has mistaken 
his profession. But let him not go the West. No 
where, if a minister is deficient, will be be more sure to 
be weighed in the balance and found wanting. On the 
coutrary, there is not a place on earth where piety, and 
talent, and learning, and argument, and popular elv- 
quence are more highly appreciated, or rewarded with 
a more frank and enthusiastic admiration. There are 
chords in the heart of the West which vibrate to the 
touch of genius, and to the power of arzumentative el- 
oquence, with a sensibility and enthusiasm no where 

urpassed.” Plea for the West. 





the statements of Mr Parsons, and Dr. Beecher. Its 
not for us to reconcile them. (4.) 

A word or two in regard to the *' Indiana Teacher 
Seminary,” for which Mr. P. is now an ageut, Jo 
that institution we wish the utmost success. We hail 
it as one means by which the great want of pro 
qualified teachers in Indiaua is to be supplied. tade 
the guizance of the gentleman of this city who has te. 
cently been elected to its superintendence, it will go 
doubt realize the most sanguive expectations that haye 
ever been entertained in regard to its usefuluess, 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, we desire to say that j 
was unnecessary fur your correspondent to remiud us of 
the numerous obligations of the West to New Eugland. 
Of her kindness the West ever has cherished, aud ye 
trust ever will cherish, the most grateful remembrauee, 
We duly honor her liberality, we fully appreciate ber 
munificence. We believe that no country, with the 
same means, has done so much tv advance the best jp- 
terests of mavkind, as New Eugland. Her benevyo- 
lence bas flowed into every channel of nsefulness, her 
euterprise has carried light to the most dark and desii- 
tute places of the earth. And at the West, when we 
hear the common but unjnst imputation of penuriow- 
ness, and illiberality cast upon the people of New Eug- 
land, we point to our colleges, our churches, aud our 
ministers, as, a triumphant refutation of the charge. 
The West still looks to New England for aid, and judg- 
ing fiom the past, we have no reason to believe that 
her expectations will be disappoiuted. We hope how- 
ever, the day is not far distant, when the peuple of the 
West will have it in their power to cancel the obliga- 
tions under which they have been laid by the generosity 
of their Eastern biethren. (5.) 

An Inpianiay, 

Norss. 
(1.) We have examined that part of the Report from 
which these extracts are taken, and find that only three 
townships are reported as having employed the publie 
funds; aud that four-fifths of all iv the state who were 
reported as studying grammar and geography, belonged 
19 these three townships. While, therefore, it may pot 
be literally true that “ no legal provisions” have been 
made for common schools, if indeed any such unquali- 
fied statement bas been made, this Report shows that 
the benefit-from this source has been quite incousider- 
able. 
(2.) Our readers will find in the first article of this 
paper, statements very similar to those which our cor- 
repsondent has given us for insertion, iv illustration of 
his subject. We trust he will excuse us for omitting 
them here. 
(3.) This reasoning is just if the cases are parallel. If 
the general state of education in Indiana is as goud as 
the general state of morals in New Haven, theu the il- 
lustration is relevant. But if the evils of which Mr. 
P. was speaking are prevalent iu the countiy towns, 
throughout the state, (and he excepted the more pope- 
lous villages,) than we cannot conceive that he is cov- 
victed of fault. 
(4.) There is no necessary or irreconcilable diserep- 
auey between their seemingly different representations. 
Dr. Beecher's staremeut may be applicable to the class 
of persons who fall more particularly unJer his observa- 
tion :—a class of enteiprising and intelligent setilers, 
who are cougreguted chiefly in the more populous 
towns. Mr. Parson's statement may be true of anoth- 
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pulation, of whom he was speaking. For we under- 
stand him to say that his remarks were not applicable 
to the larger villages. Aud he is not the first to inform 
us that a prejudice exists very extensively, in the coun- 
try, against an educated ministry. 

(5.) We have ourselves been in fault in this discus- 
sion; and we feel that we ought not to leave it without 
confessing our error. We are now satisfied that we 
erred in admitting the strictures of our correspondent 
upon Mr. Parson’s lecture. If an impression has there- 
by been made, prejudicial to him, we have done him in- 
justice. We ought to have been sure that he had made 
an erroneous impression before we permitied his state- 
ments to be controverted. We have since examined the 
Report which he made the basis of must of bis state- 
ments; and it by no means gives us a more favorable 
opinion of the cause of education in Indiana, than we 
received from Mr. P. ‘That Report is based upon in- 
formation obtained by circulars and otherwise, through 
the agency of a society composed of the most intelli- 
geui men in the state. Their testimony through that 
Report is, ** A large majority of the rising generation 
are destitute of any privileges of instruction.” ‘In some 
of the oldest counties in the state, the children are living 
till now without any pzivileges of instruction.” A few 
particulars given are as follows: out of 48 children in 
one neighborhood, 6 only could read, and two write a 
little. Iw another, among 60 children, 8 only could 
read. In one township, containing 700 children, only 1 
in 5 have attended school at all. The same was true 
of another of 500. In another large township only 45 
have attended school; and in another, not one. 

And what do they say of the schools in operation ? 
“ Many of them are of no benefit to the cause of education.” 
Of oue county it is said, two of the teachers were quali- 
fied to teach the ordinary branches of English educa- 
tion correctly; the rest were not qualified to teach any 
thing. 

With regard to the moral character of the teachers the 
Report is no more favorable. Some * whose history 
would pain aud disgust the heart of evory philanthropist 
—several who were habitually profane iu school—quite 
a number of superannuated, dissipated foreigners of the 
lowest class.” 

In a speech of one of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, and appended to the Report from which the 
above are extracted, it is said, Iu one section of the state 
more than 1900 men had within a short time affixed 
their signatures, by makiug their mark. 

We take no pleasure in making these disclosures. 





But we judge, after what has transpired, that it is ex- 
pediewt. Mr. Parsous is the Secretary and the acecedi- | 
ted ageat of that Society. He has for some time given 
his attention to the subject, and from the fact that they 
have thus employed him, we inferred that he was ca-! 
pable of advocating their cause. 





MR. FINNEY’S LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN DUTY. 
LECTURE VIL. 
Abr dged from the Evangelist. 
Text.—F or they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.—Joun xii. 43, 


These words were spoken of certain individealey 


who refused to confess that Jesus was the Christ, be- 
cause he was extremely unpopular with the scribes 
and pharisees, and principal people of Jerusalem. 

There is a plain distinction between self-love, or 
the simple desue of happiness, and selfAshness. Self- 
love, the desire of happiness and dread of misery, is 
a part of eur frame as God made us and as he in- 
tended us to be ; and its indulgence, within the limits 
of the law of God, is not sinful. When the desire 
of happiness or the dread of misery becomes the 
controlling principle, and we prefer our own gratifi- 
cation to some other greater interest, it becomes sel- 
fishness. It is no longer self-love, acting within law- 
ful boun Js, but selfishness. 

ln my last Friday evening Lecture, I described a 
class of professors of religion, who are moved to per- 
form religious exercises by hope and fear, They 
are moved sometimes by self-love and sometimes by 
selfishness. ‘Their supreme object is not to glorify 
God, but to secure their own salvation. This class, 
and the class 1 had described before as the real friends 
of God and man, agree in many things, and only by 
a close obsei vation of those things in which they dit- 
fur, can you see that the main design of the latter 
class is not to glorify God, but to secure their own 
salvation:—that when they do the same things, out- 
wardly, which those do whose supreme object is to 
glorify God, they do them from entirely different 
motives, and consequently the acts themselves are, in 
the sight of God, of an entirely different character. 

To-night, 1 design to point out the developments 
of the third class of professing Christians, who *‘ love 
the praise of men more than the praise of God.” 

I would not be understood to imply that a mere re- 
gaid for reputation has led this class to profess reli- 
gion. But I mean, that where it is not generally un- 
populer to become a professor of religion, and will 
not dimiuish popularity, but will increase it with ma- 
ny, a complex motive operates—the hope of securing 
happiness in a future world, and that it may increase 
reputation here. And thus many are led to profess 
religion, when the leading object is the good opinion 
of their fellow men. Their profession turns on this. 
And although they do profess to be sincere Chris- 
tians, they will du aothing that will forfeit this good 
opinion of men. 

Observe, that impenitent sinners are always in- 
fluenced by one of two things, in all that they do 
that appears like religion. Either they do them out 
of regard to mere yatural principles, as compassion 
or self-luve or from selfishness; and not from the 
love of God in them. They love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, 

1 wiil now mention several things by which you 
may detect the true character of this class of per- 
sons. And they are things by which you can de- 
tect your own true characters. 

1, They do what the aposile Paul says certain 
persons did in his day—they “ measure themselves 
by themselves, and compare themselves among them- 
selves.” 

There are a vast many individuals, who show that 
they never seriously dreamed of making the BI- 
BLE their standard. The great question with tvem 
is, whether they do about as many things in reli- 
gion, and are about as pious as other people. They 
prove to a demonstration, that their object is to do 
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what is respectable, rather than what is RIGHT. 

2. This class of persons do not trouble themselves 

about elevating the standard of piety around them. 

While the real friends of God and man are com- 

plaining of the church, because the standard of pi- 
ety is so low, and trying to wake up the church to 
elevate the tone of religion, it all seems to this class 
of persons like censoriousness and a meddlesome, 
uneasy disposition, and as denoting a bad spirit in 
them. They forget how Jesus Christ poured out 
his anathemas, enough to make the hills of Judea 
shake, against those that had the reputation of be- 
ing the most pious people in that day. Who does 
not know that it was the hypocritical spirit exhib- 
ited by professors of religion, that roused his soul 
and moved his indignation, and called forth his burn- 
ing denunciation ; ‘How CAN YE ESCAPE THE DAM- 
NATION OF HELL!” 

3. They make a distinction between those require- 
‘ments of God that are strongly enforced by pub- 
ic sentiment and those that are not thus guarded. 

You have illustrations of this on every side. I 
might mention the Temperance Reformation. How 
many there are who vield to public sentiment in this 
matter what they never would yield to God. At first 
they resisted giving up ardent spirits. But when that 
became popular, and they found that they could do 
very well with other alcoholic stimulants, they gave 
it up. But they are determined to yield no further 
than public sentiment drives them. They show that 
it is not their object, in joining the Temperance So- 
ciety, to CARRY OUT the reform, so as to slay 
the monster, Intemperance, but their object is to 
maintain a good character. They love the praise of 
men more than the praise of God. 

See how many individuals there are, who keep the 
Sabbath, not because they love God, but because it 
is respectable. This is manifest, because they keep 
it while they are among their acquaintances, or where 
they are known. But when they get where it is not 
known, or where it will not be a public disgrace, you 
will find them traveling on the Sabbath. 

Where an individual habitually disobeys any com- | 

. mand of God, he knowing it to be such, it is just as) 
c ertain as his soul lives, that the obedience he appears | 
tc ' render, is not from a regard to God’s authority, or 
lo ve to God, but from other motives. He does not, | 
in fact, obey any command of God. Obedience to | 
Go. 2's commands implies a state of the heart, and/ 
ther.efore nothing is obedience that does not imply a| 
supre me regard to the authority of God. 

How is it with you, beloved? Do you habitually | 
neglect any requirement of God, because it is not 
sustai ned and enforced by public sentiment?’ If you 
are a professor of religion, it is to be presumed you 
do not neglect any requirement that is strongly urged 
by public sentiment. But how is it with others? 
Do you not habitually neglect some duties? Do you 
not live in some practices reputable among men, that 
you know to be contrary to the law of God? If 
you do, it is demonstration absolute that you regard 
the opinions of men more than the judgment of God. 
Write down your name HYPOCRITE. — . 

4. This class of professors are apt to indulge in 
some sins when they are a-vay from home, that they 
would not commit at home. ; 

5. Another development of the character of these 
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individuals is, that they indulge themselves in seem 
sin. 

I am now speaking of something by which ym 
may know yourselves. If vou allow yourselves jy 
any sins secretly, know that God sees it, and that he 
has already written down your name, HYPOCRITE. 
If you loved God supremely, it would, be a smal 
thing to you that any and every body else knew yoy 
sins, in comparison with having them known to God, 

6. ‘They indulge in secret omissions of duty, which 
they would not dare to have known to others, 

They may not practice any secret sins, or ind 
in those secret pollutions that are spoken of, but they 
neglect those duties, that if they were known to 
lect, it would be called disreputable to their Chris. 
tian character. Such as secret prayer, for instance, 
They will go to the communiun—yes, to the comma. 
ion !—and appear to be very pious on the Sabbath, 
and yet, as to private piety, they know nothing of ii, 
How is it with you? 

7. The conscience of this class of persons seems 
to be formed on other principles than those of the 
gospel. 

You may preach to them ever so plainly, their du- 
ty, and prove it ever so clearly, and even make them 
confess that it is their duty, and yet so long as public 
sentiment does not require it, and it is not a matter 
of reputation, they will continue on in the same way 
as before. They make it manifest that it is not the 
requirement of God they regard, but the requirement 
of public opinion. They love the praise of men 
more than the praise of God, 

8. This class of persons generally dread, very 
much, the thought of being considered fanatical. 

They ate ignorant, practically, of a first principle 
in religion, that ALL THE WORLD IS WRONG! 
They have never had their eyes open to this funda- 
mental truth, and that God’s ways are directly over 
against their ways. Consequently it is true, that “all 
that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall soffer perse- 
cution.” They shall be called fanatical. They al 
ways have been, and they always will be, as long as 
the world is wrong. 

But this class of persons will never go further than 
is consistent with the opinivasof worldly men, They 
say they must do this and that in order to have influ- 
ence over such men. Right over against this is the 
course of the true friends of God and man. Their 
leading aim is to reverse the order of the world, and 
turn the world upside down, to bring all men to obey 
God, and all the opinions of nen to conform to the 
word of God, and all the usages and institutions of 
the world to accord with the spirit of the gospel. 

9. They are very intent on making friends on both 
sides, 

‘They are not set down as reprobates, on the one 
hand, nor as fanatics or bigots oa the other. They 
are FASHIONABLE CHKISTIANS! Their style 
of religion is popular and fashionable ; and they gen- 
erally follow worldly fashions. Their sole aim ia re- 
ligion is not todo any thing that will disgust the 
world. No mutter what God requires, they are de- 
termined to be so prudent as not to bring on them the 





censures of the world, nor offend the cnemies of 
God. They have manifestly more regard to men 
than to God, 


10. They will do more to gain the applause of 
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The men that gave up ardent spirit, because pub- | among its fiends, and will make a great display of 
lic sentiment rendered it necessary, will give up wine their comage. But when put to the trial, they will 
also, whenever a public sentiment sufficiently pow- | sell the Lord Jesus Christ, or deny him before his en- 
erful shall demand it. And not till then. emies and put him to open s! ame, rather than rebuke 

11. They are more anxious to know what are| wickedness or speak out in his cause among his ene- 
the opinions of men about them, than to know what| mies. 
is God’s opinion of them. 16. They are opposed to all encroachments on 

if one of this class is a minister, and preach-| their self-indulgence, by advancing light on practical 
es a sermon, he is more anxious to know what| subjects. 

the people thought of it, than to know what God hey are much disturbed by every new proposal 

of it. Just so a member of the church, of| that draws on their purses, or breaks in upon their ha- 
this class. If he prays in a meeting, or exhorts, |bitual self-indulgence. And the ooly way to reach 
he is more concerned to know what is thought of|them is by creating a new public sentiment. Then 
it than to know how God is pleased. they will adupt your new proposals, and not before. 

If such an one has some secret sin found out, or| 17. They are always distres-ed at what they call 
if he falls into open sin, when he comes to be met] the ultraism of the day. 
with it, he cares as much again about the disgrace| Take, for instance, the Temperance Reformation. 
as about the sin of it. The true friends uf tempergnce now know, that alco- 

They are more anxious about their appearance | hol is the same thing, wherever it is found, and that 
in the eyes of the world, than in the eyes of God.| to save the world and banish intemperance, it is nec- 
Such an one will be all the week engaged in get-| essary to banish alcobol in all its forms. The pinch 
ting every thing in order, so as to make her per-|of the ‘i emperance Reformation has never yet been 
son appear to advantage, and perhaps will not spend|deciled. The place where it will pinch is when it 
half an hour im her closet, to prepare her heart to| comes to the question whether men will exercise self- 
appear befure God in his courts. Nobody is at a| denial to crush the evil. Lf they may continue to 
loss to say what that man or that woman’s name is. | drink wine and beer, it is no self-denial to give up ar- 
h is HYPOCRITE. dent spirits. And multiudes will never yield, until 

12. They refuse to confess their sins, in the man-| the friends of G d and man can form a public senti- 
ner which the law of God requires, lest they should | ment so strong as to crush the character of every man 
lose reputation among men. who will not give it up. 

Search your hearts, you that have made confes-| And it is a query now in my mind, a matter of 
sions, and see which most affects your minds, the | solemn and anxious doubt, whetber in the present low 
question what God thought of it or what men thought | state of piety and decline of revivals of religion in 
of it, Have you refused to confess what you knew|the church, a public sentiment can be formed, so 
God required, because it will hurt your reputation | powerful as to do this. If not, we shall be driven 
among men? Will not God judge your hearts? On-| back. The Temperance Reformation, like a dam 
ly be honest now, and let it be answered. of sand, will be swept away, the floodgates will be 

13. They will yield to custom what they know to| opened again, and the world will go reeling—down 
be injurious to the cause of religion, and to the wel-|to hell. And yet thousands of professors of religion, 
fare of mankind. who want to enjoy public respect and at the same 

A stiiking instance of this is found in the manner | time enjoy themselves in their own way, are crying 
of keeping new year’sday. I care not who attempts | out as if they were in disiress at the ultraism of the 
to defend such a custom, it is wrong, and every Chiris- | times ! 
tian must know it to be so. And those who persist 18 They are ofien opposed to men, and measures, 
init when they know better, demonstrate that a su- , and things, while they are unpopular and subject to 
preme vegard to God is not their rule of life. reproach, and when they become popular, fall in with 

14. They will do things of doubtful character, or | the same. 
things the lawfulness of which they strongly doubt,in| There is only one exception. And that is, when 

obedience to public sentiment. ‘they have become so far committed to the opposition, 

You will recollect that on the evening of the first that they cannot come round without disgrace. And 
day of the year I took up this subject, that those who | then they will be silent, until another opportuinty 
do things of doubiful character, of the lawfulness of comes up for letting out the burning fires that are 
which they are not satisfied, are condemned for it in | rankling within them. 








the sigin of God. Very often a revival in a church, when it first be- 
15. They are often ashamed to do their duty, and | gins, is opposed by certain members of the church, 
40 much ashamed that they will not do it. | They do not like to have such things carried on, they 


How many do you find who are ashamed to ac- | are afraid their is too much avimal excitement, and 
knowledge Jesus Christ, ashamed to reprove sin, and | the like. But the work goes on, and by and by they 
ashamed to speak out when religion is assailed. If seem to fall in and go with the multitude, At length 
they supremely regarded God, could they ever be the revival is over, and the church grows cold again, 
ashamed of doing their duty? Suppose a man’s} and before long you will find this class of persons 
wife was calumniated, or his children were abused, renewing their vpposition to the work, and as the 
would he be ashamed to take their part? If a man church declines they press their oppositi.n, and per- 
was friendly to the administration of the country, and, h-ys iu the end, induce the church itself to take 
heard it calumniated, would he be ashamed to defend | ground against the very revival which they had so 
int much enjoyed. 

Now such persons are verv bold for the truth when| 19. If any measure is proposed to promote reli- 
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gion, they are very sensitive and scrupulous not to | ple, and be ye separate, aod I will receive you, sait 


have any thing done that is unpopular. 

No matter how much good it will do, or how many 
souls it will save, they do not want to have any thing 
done to injure the respectability of their church. 

20. This class of persons never aim at forming a 
public seatiment in favor of perfect godliness. 

The true friends of God aad man are always aim- 
ing at forming public sentiment, and correcting public 
sentiment on all points where it is wrong. The oth- 
er class are always following public sentiment as it is, 
and feeling after the course of the tide, to go that 
way, shrinking back from every thing that goes in the 
face of public sentiment. And they are ready to 
brand as imprudent, or rash, any man or any thing, 
thit goes to stem the tide of public sentiment aad 
turn it the other way. 

REMARKS. 

1. It is easy for persons to take credit for their 
sins, und make themselves believe certain things are 
acts of piety, which are iu fact only acts of hypoc- 
risy. 
Phey do the things that outwardly pertain to piety, 
and they give themselves credit for being pious, when 
their motives are all corrupt and hollow, and not one 
of them crawn from a supreme regard to God’s au- 
thority. This is manifest from the fact that they do 
nothing except where God’s requirements are backed 
up by public sentiment. Unless you aim todv ALL 
your duty, and yield obedience i every thing, the 
piety for which you claim credit is mere hypoctisy, | 
and is in fact sin against God. 

2. There is a great deal more apparent piety in the 
church, tlran there is real piety. 

3. There are many things which sinners suppose 
are good, but which are abominable in the sight of 
God. 

4. But for the love of reputation ard the fear of 
disgrace, how many there are in the church, who 
would break out into open apostacy. 

And now I wish to know how many of you will 
determine to do your daty, and all your duty accor- 
ding to the will of God, let public sentiment be as it 
may? Who of you will agree to take the Bible for 
your tule, Jesus Christ for your pattern, and do what 
is RIGHT, in all cases, whatever man may'say or 
think? Every one that is not willing to take this 

round is by no means in a state of justification. 
He loves the praise of men more than the praise of | 
God. 

And let me say to the impenitent sinners present 
—You see what it is to be a Christian. It is to be 
governed by the authority of God in all things, and not 
by public sentiment, to live not by hopes and fears, 
but by supreme consecration of yourself unto God. 
You see that if you mean to be religious, you must 
count the cost. You must give yourselves wholly up 
to Christ. You cannot float along to heaven on the 
waves of public sentiment. 

Do you ask, sinner, what is to become of all these 
professors of religion, who are conformed ‘to the 
world, and who love the praise of men more than 
the praise cf God? I answer—They will go to hell, 
with you, and with all other hypocrites. Just as 
certain as that tlid' friendship of the world is in enmi- 
ty with God. 

Wherefore, come out from among them, my peo- 





the Lord, 1 will be a Father to you, and ye shall 
my sons and daughters. And now, who will doi, 
In the church and among sinners, who will do iq} 
Who? Who is on the Lord’s side? Who is wili 
to say, “ We will no longer go with the multitudy 
to do evil, but are determined to do the will of 

in all things whatsoever, and let the world thiok o 
say of us as it may.” As many of you as are noy 
willing todo this, will signify it by rising in your pla. 
ce; before the congregation, and will then kneel dows, 
while prayer is offered, that God would accept ang 
seal your solemn covenant to obey God henceforth jp 
every thing, through evil report and through good re. 


port. 





For the Intelligencer, 
CHRISTIAN UNION.—No. 3. 


Circumstances unfavorable to a suitable degree of unin 
among Christians of different denominations. 


1. Want of Christian charity.“ Love is the fulfilling 
ofthe law.” “ All the law is fulfilled in one word, ev. 
en in this: thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
Romans xiii. 10. and Gal. v. 14. That system of reli. 
gious duty imeulcated in the Bible, includes a greu 
deal of the exercive of love. It does not in this respec 
leave man to his natural and devious course; but pre- 
scribes to him new aud improved principles of action, 
corresponding to his high character and true relations, 
No man can examiue extensively the New Testament 
on the subject of Christian love in general, or that 
brotherly love in particular, without being convinced 
that it proposes a far higher standard of virtue iu respect 
to their duties than is usually attained, 

There is a general, want of Christian love iu all ou 
churches. The brethren of the same church do notlove 
each other with as pure a heart, and as fervently 
God requires. God himself is uot loved as he should 
be by the great mass of professing Christians; nor s 
he might be, and has been, and still is, by the few tha 
have not stained their garments with wilful and per 
verse declension and disobedience. 

Where there is a manifest want of Christian love a 
home, it is not strange that this affection does not go 
abroad. This christian grace must enter into a mau’ 
character as one of its elements, in order to fulfil.the 
conditions of the Bible. {t must be a leading and cor 
spicuous 'rait of character, one that will show itself 0 
every proper occasion, and carry its influence inte a 
the intercourse and pursuits of life. 

Those Christians ‘with whom love is a predomiaam 
trait of character, find it easy to extend the exercise of 
it from their own particular church and denominatioy, 
to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

A proper degree of union and affection between the 
different denominations, will never be brought about 
till the element of Christian love gewerally becomes ft 
more predominant than itis at preseut among the mas 
of Christians. That time ought uot to be remote; # 
need not be. The signs of the present time seem 
give promise of continued and increasing improvemet! 
in this respect; a promise full of comfort to those wh 
a0g to see the salvation of God in its fullness aw 
glory. } 

2, The prevalence of an excessive party spirit iu 
ligion. “A party is a number of persons united # 
opiuivn or design in opposition to others.” ‘The differ 
ent denominations are religious parties. They coos 
of persons united io opinion on some poiuts of faith, & 
order, or both; in opposition to others, who, equ®) 
with them, have received the gift of the Holy Ghost a 
participated in the exercise of His grace. The difler 
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— . . . 
ent political parties in a state or nation, constitute but 
one state or nation; so the different religious parties 
whieh bold the faith as it is in Jesus, to such an extent 
asto participate in its saving benefits, constitute but one 
Christ must regard his church as one. He 
doubtless sees all the brauches of it to be imperfect; and 
some more so than others ; but he regards all with un- 
speakable kindness and decided approbation, in pro- 
jon to their personal fidelity iu his service. 

A eatholic spirit in religion is one that views the 
church as Christ views it. and cares for the prosperity 
and happiuess of each ofits branches. It regards eve- 
ry branch as a part of Christ’s mystical body, and es- 
sential to the perfection of the whole. A parry spirit 
is the opposite of this. It considers the mystical body 
of Christ complete in its own particular deuomination, 
and limits its sympathies and regards to that portion of 
the church as if it compreheuded the whole. 

It looks upon different denominations as rivals and 
opponents, rather than as fellow laborers in the same 
moral vineyard. It regards them more in the light of 
Its own denomiuation it 
inagnifies to av undue consequence, and denies to others 
their undoubted tribute of regard, and their scriptural 
claim to affection aud confidence as the humble follow- 
ers of Christ. 

Such a spirit has undoubtedly prevailed much to the 
judice of true religion. Some degree of it is per- 
ps almost inevitable in this imperfect state of being; 
and inseparable from the division of the church into 
different co-ordinate branches. But all of it is not in- 
evitable, nor inseparable from continued denomination- 
il differences. There may be far less of it even un- 
derthe existing circumstances of the church; and that 

jon and degree of this spirit, which shall continue, 
may be rendered far more benevolent and harmless 
than it has hitherto been. 

The exclusive sway of party spirit in religion cannot 
hejustified. Itis not the spirit of Christ, veither is it 
favorable to the prosperity and advancement of his 
cause. It is characteristic of this‘ spirit to sacrifice one 
portion of the church to the interests of another, and to 
eutich one province of the Redeemer’s kingdom with 
the spoils of all the rest, as far as it is possible to secure 
them. That such a system is at war with the brother- 
ly kindness and enlarged charities of the gospel, need 
not be asserted. The fact is obvious. And the con- 
sequeuces of this deviation fiom christian principle 
have been disastrous in the extreme. 

Properly united we stand with a degree of firmness 
that sets external opposition at defiance; divided as we 
have been, and still are, we fall a prey not only to the 
intemperate zeal and misguided opposition of each oth- 
fi mat to the weakest and most cruel of our external 


Tt is therefore that the spirit of party should be mer- 
in the more cathulic spirit of Christ, without some 
of which, we are none of his. 

atan has too long and too cruelly improved our in- 

ternal divisions and auimosities to the injury and ruin of 

immortal souls. 

with his devices and make our escape from this deadly 
snare. 


catholic church. 


ment of our common cause. 

The promotion of holiness is the common cause of all 
tue churches of Christ. It is at once tbe cause of God 
and that of mau. ‘un itsadvance sin and misery recede. 
ints discomfiture humanity and religion mourn. This 


rallying point of effort, around which all parties | his, said in an unam 


and all denominativus of true Christians are bound to 
concentrate their utmost evergies. 11 is a point which 
stands high above the misis of subordinate party feeling, 
aud which shives out from amidst the conflicting ele- 
meuts of denominational variance and strife, as the star 
of a brighter mora, aud the barbinger of a mere glori- 
ous day than has yet dawned on the world. 
AMBROSE. 





THE TRUE CHURCH. 
BY JOSIAH CONDER. 


One Church—though bigots fight aud scepties scorn 
To view the unholy strife, 

The church is one, the church of the New Born, 
Who draw from Christ their life. 

One race, from Adam sprung, have peopled earth : 
The heirs of heaven aie one by second birth. 


Diversive features, fortune, temper, hue, 
In robes or rags disguised, 
Yet to their Head were each iv spirit true, 
As to one Lord baptised, 
Then should they as one body feel allied, 
And deem him brother for whom Christ has died. 


Yet are they not one body’? Sceptics, leara: 
Divided as they be, 
Still with ove spirit all the pious burn ; 
As oue they bow the knee 
To God in Christ; one hope divine is theirs, 
Uh, there is unity in good men’s prayers. 


For the one church is not that aggregate 
Of churches o1 of sects ; 
But of the taithful, those whose happy state 
Each with the Head connects ; 
O, come the day whew every sect shall fall, 
And Christ, the living Head, be all in all! 
Christian Keepsake. 





THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


How much is comprised in the simple word kindness. One 
kind word, or even mild Jvok, will ofien times dispel thick 
athering gloom froin the countenance of an affectionate bus- 
Band or wife. When the temper is tried by some inconveni- 
ence or trifling vexation, and marks of displeasure are depict- 
ed upon the countenance; and perhaps too, that most * unru 
ly of all members’ is ready to veut its spieen upon the inno 
cent husband or wife,—what will a kind mien, a pleasant re- 
ply, accomplish! Almost invariably perfect harmony and 
peace are thas restored. These thoughts were suggested by 
the recollection of a little domestic incident, to which I was a 
silent, though not uninterested spectator. During the sum- 
mer months of 1834, | was spending several weeks with a hap- 
py married pair, who had tasted the good and ills of life to- 
gether only a twelve-month. Both possessed many amiable 
qualities and were well calcutated od geovepe each other's hap- 
piness. My second visit to my friends was of a week's dura- 
tion, in the month of December. One cold evening the bus 
band returned home at his usual hour, at nine o’clock, expect- 
ing to find a warm fire for his reception, but instead he found 





it lotions thet wo hepame acquainted | this impression, in rather a severe tone, he said, * This is tco 


|it bad the most happy effect! 
4 





a cheerless, cowfortless room. His first thought, no doubt, 
was that it was owing to the negligence of his wife, and under 


bad; to come home from the office cold, and find no fire; / re- 
should have kept it. I sat almost breathless—trembling 


If we enlist in the service of Christ we eulist for the ins reply. I well knew it was no fault of hers, for she 
And while we choose to fight under | 
the banners of our particular department of that church, | patience, in attempting to 
we ought to te careful not to fight against another por- | plied with great kindpess, 
tion of the same, and not tu embarrass the operations of | 
any other portion of it, in their efforts for the advance- | 


had wasted yearly all the evening and almost exhausted ber 
kindle a fire. She in a mument re- 
‘ Why, my dear, | wonder what is 
the matier with our stove? We must have something done 
to-morrow, for I have spent a great deal of time in vain to 
make a fire.’ This was said in sucha mild, pleasant tone, that 
If she bad replied at that mo- 
ment, when his feelings were alive to supposed neglect, ‘1 
don’t know who is to blame; I have done my part, and been 
freezing all the evening for my pains. If the stove had been 


| pet as it should have been, all would have been well enough.’ 


iable, peevish tone, might have added, 
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wn was required for the Embassy. On landing in 
China, a train of ninety small wagons, forty handcarts, 
two hundred horses, and about three thousand men, 
ry to transport the deputation. The real 

of the Embassy was to open diplomatic inter- 
coarse between Great Britain dnd the Celestial Em- 
pire: ‘The avowed object was to render suitable hon- 
ofs to the Emperor’s birth-day. All Europe watch- 
ed with interest the movements of this plendid em- 


bassy 


Lord Macartney’s embassage, which proved 
ap entire failure, a much less imposing expedition has 
been sent from England to China. At the tion 
of afew friends of the Redeemer, a youthful Mission- 
ary repaired to China. He went with no Ambassa- 
Wi Ceteainsion—at least vot from an earthly court. 
His departare was not an event that secured the no- 
tice of all Europe. A whole squadron was not ne- 
cessary to convey his train, for he wentalone. The 
royal treasury was not reduced on this occasion, by 
the purchase of costly presents, and a sumptuous out- 
fit. His equipments consisted of a Chinese Diction- 
ary, and a Chinese copy of a part of the Scriptures. 
When he reached China, the Government was not 
amused and perplexed, as it had been on Lord Ma- 
cartney’s arrival: and he was allowed to immure him- 
self without interruption in his humble room at Can- 
ton. This expedition did not cost Great Britain, as 
Lord Macartney’s did, eight hundred thousand dol- 
lits; and yet it has proved perfectly successful. Af- 
ter the toil of eleven years Morrison prodaced the 
Chinese translation of the Scriptures, and thus 
give the word of truth to three hundred and thir- 
ty millions of the human family. One expedition 
ost England an immense sum, and gained nothing. 
The other cost the bread and raiment of the Mission- 
ary, and has resulted in giving the Scriptures to a 
large part of the world; and what is most important, 
to that part of the world into which the living preach- 
er is not allowed to enter.—Charleston Obs. 





From the Connecticut Observer. 
LETTER FROM JERUSALEM. 


The annexed letter, which cannot fail to interest 
the Christian community, is from the wife of the Rev. 
Eli Smith, missionary in Beyroot, Syria. She is a 
native of Norwich, (Conn.) the birth-place of the 
late lamented Mrs. H. L. Winslow, of the Ceylon 
mission, and the same spirit of pious benevolence, 
early formed a part of her character. Sympathy for 
the descendants of our neglected and degraded abo- 
tigines, moved her in vouth to sustain labors and pri- 
vations for their benefit. The remnant of the Mohe- 
gan tribe, those firm friends of our ancestors, retain- 
eda small ternitory in the vicinity of her native city. 
After devising many plans for their improvement, she 
became the teacher of their ignorant children, and 
even a partial resident among them. Those who 
knew the affluence and refinement in which she had 
bees nurtured, could best appreciate the Christian 
teal with which she weekly left her delightful home, 
ma plain dress suited to her self-denying office, and 
taking with her the bread, on which, with the milk 
and wild fruits of the region where she toiled, she was 
wsabsist. ‘Though the village of Mohegan was sev- 
erai miles from Norwich, she frequently traversed 





this distance on foot, and shrank not from the labors 
of instruction even amid the inclemency of winter. 
Many fond hearts still remember the sweet expres- 
sion of her countenance, aud the unearthly joy that 
beamed fiom her daik eye, during her voluntary 
hardships among this rade but grateful people. Her 
deportment towards them, mingled that respect which 
she telt was due towards the ancient lords of the svil, 
and the tried friends of our fathers, with the tender 
earnestness of one who sought above all things, that 
they may might be reconciled to God. It is not too 
much to say, that the school which is now established 
among them,—the faithful missionary whose mivis- 
trations they enjoy,—and the neat church where ev- 
ery Sabbath they assemble,—are privileges procured 
more by her persevering influence than that of any 
other individual. And these are deeds which should 
be held ia grateful remembrance.—while far from 
her native land, she aids in bearing to heathen Asia, 
the message of a Redeemer. The poor children of 
our forest brethren, still rise up acd call her blessed. 

The letter from which the following extracts are 
given, was written while accompanying her husband 
on a journey to the Holy Land. it was rendered 
still more interesting to the recipient, by containing a 
Flower, plucked from the sacred margin 

* Of Biloa’s brook that flow'd 

Fast by the oracle of God.’— 
Hartford, Jan. 16th, 1836. L. H. 8. 
Jerusacem, April 3st, 1835. 

Often, dear Madam, have I thought of my obliga- 
tion to address you from missionary ground, and still 
oftener have you been the subject of conversation 
with Mr. Smith and myself, since our agreeable call 
at your house. A few days since, while wandering 
over some of the sacred places of this interesting city, 
we came to the fountain which furnishes the ‘ pool of 
Siloam.’ I said to my husband, ‘I will write to our 
friend before 1 leave Jerusalem,’ and le plucked a 
tiny flower from that memorable spot, that { might 
enclose it to you. As we ascended from the pool it 
self, which stands in the * King’s garden,’ after bath- 
ing our hands and tasting its soft and limped water, I 
thought how your poetic pen would gain additional in- 
spiration from such a spot, and I almost wished that 
you were with us. In that garden Solomon built a 
house for Pharaoh's daugliter, and its location and 
verdure, even now, indicate its former beauty and 
adaptedness. Yet nouglit remains of the splendor of 
the days of Solomon and of Herod the Great. The 
glory is departed. 

This being the verdant season, it is the most favor- 
able period for visiting Jerusalem. Zion and Olivet, 
the vale of Cedron, and the garden of Gethsemane, 
appear green and beautiful under the brilliant rays of 
the same glorious sun which once illumined them; 
the birds, too, sing sweetly as ever, and * while mar- 
ble columns, palaces, &c. have crumbled ‘nto dust, 
the simple flower of the field grows and multiplies 
forever.’ 

You can readily believe that, while we derive no 
satisfaction from visiting the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, within whose glittering walls priesily poli- 
cy and ingeauity have concentrated all the scenes of 
Calvary, we still enjoy much from those natural fea- 
tures of Jerusalem which can easily be identified, 
These are certainly peculiar and striking. 
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I am not surprised at the tenacity with which the 
Jews attach themselves to their former capital, or that 
in their ignorance of the spiritual nature of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, they should still cherish expectations 
of future glory to their nation. The great adversary 
of God and man has brought them as well as all the 
various ects who occupy this country, to the same 
level of deep degradation and subservience to his ju- 
risdiction. Lf you wish to know what mankind have 
lost in breaking away fiom their allegiance to the 
rightful governor of the universe, come hither. And 
if you would then wish to realize what, Christ. has 
done for his recovery, go back to America. The 
most trifling comforts there, which you have been ac- 
customed to regard as accidental, will then appear as 
they really were, to have been purchased by his love. 
Personal cleanliness, the orderly arrangement of a 
house, to say nothing of matters of greater refine- 
ment’ and taste, would strike you as features of the 
kingdom of purity and love, in distinction from the 
kingdom of confusion and darkness which exists here. 

Since arriving in Jerusalem we have made two ex- 
cursions, each occupying about three days. The first 
was to Bethlehem, Hebron, and the cave of Adul- 
lum, the second to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
We tasted of * the water of the well of Bethlehem,’ 
for which David so longed when he was in the cave 
of Adullum. Those very mountains and valleys re- 
echoed the sweet sounds of his harp, when he wan- 
deredl over them with his father’s sheep, and there 
he doubtless composed many of his choicest psalms 
of praise to the auibor of so much beautiful scenery. 
‘In the same country,’ too, did angelic voices sing 
higher praise to him who also sent ‘ peace on earth 
and good will to men.’ 

A cold rain prevented us from pitching our tents 
‘in the plain of Mamre which is in Hebron,’ though 
in this patriarchal mode we had spent most of our 
nights since leaving Beyroot. We fuuad a comforta- 
ble shelter in the house of the Governor, who is a 
Turk. I was particularly interested in a call at the 
house of a Jewish Rabbi there, in which, it being 
the week following the passover, we were entertain- 
ed with unleavened bread, wine from the grapes of 
Eschol, honey, fruit, &c. 

After encamping two nights in the valley of Jor- 
dan, and bathing in its waters, drinking at the foun- 
tain of Jericho which Elisha cured, and spending 
two or three hours on the barren shore of the Dead 
Sea, we returned to Jerusalem over the same road 
which our Saviour took in his last joarney hither, 1 
say the same, because if there had ever been a bet- 
ter, or even another, this, mach of which is cut out 
of the solid rock, would never have been made. 

Next week we expect to set our faces homeward, 
by the way of Shycar, Nazareth and Tiberias, taking 
with us our widowed Sister Dodge and her little girl, 
who will become residents in our family at Beyroot 
for the present. 

Your attached friend, 

Con. Observer. 


Saran L. Smita, 





THE APPEAL FOR ORISSA. 


Rev. Amos Sutton, missionary from Orissa, thus 
appeals to the American Tract Society for aid for the 
millions for whom he is laboring : 

Its celebra- 


ted idol, impiously called the Lord of the world, 
God of gods among the innumerable rabble of Hiadgy 
deities. To obtain a sight of him, and to die nex 
his sacred fane, the deluded millions of India flog 
from all countries throughout the length and breadh 
of the land. Not less, than Aelf a million 

visit the. temple, besides the myriads of the teem 
population of the country: Here may te found pj 
grims in great crowds speaking all the languages of 
India, from the mountains of Cashmere to Cape Co 
morin. It is therefore of all others the best place fo 
the distribution of Tracts, They are received by 
the pilgrims almost universally with eagerne3s, ang 
carried back by them to their homes, often probably 
a distance of from 1000 to 2000 miles. 

There are at present no missionarivs but those, poy 
four in number, of the English General Baptists, aj 
the way from Calcutta to Madias, or a thousand miles 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. A_portionof 
the Baptists of this country, however, have just formed 
a Missionary Society, and are s :nding out their fing 
missionaries with me this season to labor in this exter 
sive field. We shall then have, male and female, 
about twelve or thirteen laborers, besides the native 
converts. Now, sir, we want your assistance in help 
ing us to cultivate this extensive field. We want 
Tracts to put into the hands of these dying myriads 
of pilgrims. We have no funds to pay for printing, 
and we come to solicit aid at your hands, _F do hon 
estly and conscientiously believe that you cannot bet 
ter serve the cause of Christ than by devoting at least 
three thousand dollars, the present year, to this work. 
We want not only Tracts for general distribution, 
but *ve need at least a few books, such us are publish 
ed by your Society, for the use of the nominal Chris 
tian population, which is fast springing up around us, 
as well as our native converts, 

At present we have not a single book larger thana 
Tract of about forty pages, in the language of Oris 
sa. The English Society has just given us $2500 
print the Pilgrim’s Progress, but this is the only one 
we can expect to. have unless you will help us. We 
have Pike’s Persuasives, his Divine Origin, and 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Little Henry and his Bearer, is 
contemplation, and partly translated, which we coold 
prepare for the press if we could have encourage 
ment as to the printing of them; but our time is to 
precious to be employed in preparing for the press 
without a prospect of aid in publishing. 

I could say much of the wants and miseriesof 











Juggernaut is the holy land of India. 


the poor, dying, benighted people for whom I plead. 
My heart is full—but you know the case; and in the 
name of these unhappy maltitudes, and in bebalf of 
the cause of Christ, b ask you to do what 1 thinks 
your duty, to grant us $3,000, to enable us to scatler 
among them the knowledge of the way of life. Aad 
may you, sir, and the members of your Board, see,# 
the last ingathering day, multitudes rise to hail yo 
blessed, and to pour forth their expressions of gral 
tude for this act of beneficence. 


At the last great day, 

Every grain on every ground, 
Stony, thorny, by the way, 

Shall an hundred fold be found. 





It is no humiliatica to aggravate sin above Christ’ 
saving power. 





[Fur 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
LETTER OF A MISSIONARY. 


Extracts from a letter written ata Missiovary Station, 
toa frieudin this city. 

Ocr. Bist, 1835. 

We live, my dear friend, in a period when we must 
labor much for God, not ia word ouly, but in deed and 
ip troth. Ob, bow it grieves my heart, to read of so 
much controversy inthe church. Has she not evemies 
enough without to combat, aud must she wituin ber 
own walls, have contending? Alas—alas! I do wish 
the good men who have so much time to spend in wri- 
ting against one another's opinions, in unessential things, 
would come here, or go to somie other unevangelized 
country, and there expend all their energies iv pulling 
down the strong holds of Satavo, and building upon its 
rains, the Redeemer’s peaceful Kingdom. Do not think 
that I refer to any one controversy. We read the papers 
from the worth and the south, and fiud much to deplore. 
You do not know with what feelings | look to my dear 
native land; | want to see Christians there, living in 
some degree as they ought, notin wrath and strife. 

Oh, bow little of the of Jesus pervades the hearts 
of Christians ! What shall we say !—and where take 
oir places? Low, low iv thedust. May the Holy Spir- 
it ill us with his heavenly grace. Oh, to be more ho- 
ly. What a place would earth be, if Christians were 
more like their Master. Let us pray much, that our 
own souls may be filled to overflowing with this hal- 
lowed flame, and that the whole world may soou kuow 
ad love this precious Saviour.—When a few days 
have gone by, we shall have dune with time, and then 
ifwe are found faithful, what a giorious crown awaits 
w. To be with Jesus—to see him as he is, and be 
like him ;—what glories are there !—too much, almost, 
for such poor sinners as we. But it is all of grace, 
free, rich, sovereign grace! And what can we do to 

this name more known, more loved? Would 

I could love him, and that my life spoke his prais- 

ein audible accents. 1 would fain gaze at Calvary, 

till Lam all transformed tu love. ‘That is a place we 
look at too seldom, and too supérficially. 

[ want to kvow that you have a revival ia New-Ha- 
ven and also in Do pray that we may have 
one here, even here, aud that this winter. How long 
since there has been one iu this city! But we do hope 
forone, even here,—aud why not! * ‘The arm of the 
Lord is not shortened, that be caonot save, noi his ear 
heavy, that it cannot hear.” ‘There is a preparation 
apparently for great good here, and I hope we shall 
not lose ihe blessing by any means. 

Our dear little buy grows finely. Pray that we may 
have wisdom to train him up for God. How little do 
friends at home, know the difficulty which parents on 
nissionary ground have in bringing up their children. 
Our dear brother and sister G——, feel it deeply ; their 
two oldest children are daughters, 11 and 9 years old. 
We have all felt uncommonly anxious for the conver- 
sion of these gisls, for some days past, and special pray- 
tt has been made for them. 

I mentioned in a former part of this letter, that we 

hope for a revival here. Now you kuow that “the 
prayer of the righteous availeth ; and can you not, will 
you not request some of those dear good friends who 

Wo go vut and atiend meetings, such as —. 
td such others as you know love to pray for the pros- 
perity of Ziou,—will you not invite them to have a 
prayer meeting, especially for Constantinople? and 
there will not fail to come also, (1 hope) of the praying 
women, not afew; aod oh, that they may prevail,—that 
‘blessing may come down here. ‘I'wo Catholics have, 

y, we hope, been converted, and there are three or 
Armenians who give evidence of piety, and hun- 








dreds among that people whose minds are open to. con- 
vicuion, aud who read the Bible ; and some meettogeth 
er for prayer, amoung themselves, no missionary beirg 
present. 





For the Intelligencer. 
ON A SICK CHILD, 
WHILE SITTING BY ITS CRADLE. 
And must thou die? and is * we part” 
Writteu on every thing I love? 
Sweet blossom, can thy father's heart 
The pains of dying see thee prove? 


Dear Emily, thy mother weeps ; 
Thy lovely form she cannot save: 

But soon beside where Henry sleeps, 
Ob! soon shall see thy open grave ;— 


And we will lay thee there and say, 
* Father io heaven thy will be done :” 
Shall he who gave, not take away ? 
E’en though he tuke our dearest one? 


And asI hear thy dying moan, 
And as | watch thy parting breath, 
I'll think how many a bitter gioan 
And scalding tear thou'rt saved by death. 


For there are patigs far worse than death ; 
And thou might’st live to prove them so: 

Then join thy brother, yield thy breath ; 
For heaven bas joy,—but earth has woe. 


Yet Oh! I Jove thee, and if God 
Sees fit, thy precious life to spare,— 
Dooms thee like me to tread life’s road 
Without a parent's watchful care,— 


Then I will watch thy youthful heart, 
Teach its warm hopes in heaven to rest ; 
Then if earth's joys thou see’st depart, 
Heaven's purest love shall fill thy breast. 
September, 1820. E. P. 





Revivat in Provipence.—We are gratified to 
learn that several congregations in Providence are 
blest with revivals ; particularly Mr. Blain’s and Mr. 
Waterman's. 





Rev. Leverett Grices, of North Haven, has 
been invited by the Second Congregational Society 
in Millsbury, Mass., to become their Pastor. 





Mr. Editor : 

The subscriber wishes through the medium of 
your Paper, to express his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the members of his Church and congrega- 
tion, who have, by a contribution of forty five dol- 
lars, made him a member of the American Education 
Society. Henry Camp. 
North- Branford, Feb. 1836. 











—_ 


MARRIED, 


—————— Ee ———S= 


In this city, on the Rev. Mr. 
Sawyer, Mr. John Francis, to Miss Elizabeth Hic- 
ox. 

In Colchester, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Strong, Mr. Wm. Niles, of this city, to Miss Sarah 
M. Bulkley. of Colchester. 

In Harttord, on the 10th inst., Mr. Richard Crut- 
tenden, of Guilford, to Miss Elizabeth J. Miner, of 
Hartford. 
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In Wethersfield, Mr. Simeon Blinn, Jr. to Miss 
Sarah B. Adams. 
in Middlebury, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Atwater, George Jones, of Woodbury, to Miss Julia 
Taompson, of the former place. 





Ea 








Seldum does ii fa 
mortality, where the king of terrors has, in a more 
signal manner, asserted his stern prerogative in blight- 
ing the sweetest hopes of life. Tne amiable and 
lovely victim of his unrelenting triumph, but a short 
time since, was rejvicing in circumstances of happi- 
ness, that fully answered the fond anticipations of 
more youthful days. And the opening scenes of the 
future were brigut with visions of joy and gladness, 
and increasing usefulness. Into this garden of do- 
mestic bliss the destroye: comes ;—the flowers wither 
in the freshness of their budding—and desolation, as 
with a pen of iron, is written on all, that made the 
place so charming. 

But liushed be the rising murmur, that can hardly 
be suppressed, when one so lovely, and so much 
loved, is borne away from the embrace of our sym- 
pathies and affections, and consigned, where * dust 
to dust” ends the last offices of weeping friendship. 
For we “ sorrow not even as others, which have no 
hope.” —** She has left a light behind to gild the waste 
of woe.” 

Mrs. Coit was a daughter of the late Jirah Bull of 
Miltord. She was possessed of those fine social qual- 
ities, which won we warm aflection of all her friends 
aud acquaintance ;—aad those mental endowments, 
which secured their esteem and confidence ;—and an 
intellectual training and refinement, which fitted her 
to be a favorite and ornament of the circle, in which 
she moved: But what was of still higher account,— 
piety had added its spiritual charms ww her character, 
aud thus was she qualified tu exert, in the various res 
lations of life, the hallowed influence of religion. 
Ewly did she consecrate to het Saviour the dew of 
her youth, and she lived several yeais toexemplity the 
proprieties of a consistent professiun. 

Daring her short sickness there was uniformly ex- 
hibited in her deportment unruffled patience under 
mucn sullering, and caim resignation in‘ prospect of 
approaching dissolution. Occasionally the disturbing 
influence of a physical paroxism would becluud her 
mind, and produce temporary depression and anxiety. 
These flying clouds which thus rulied their dark shad- 
ows over her, would soon break away, and the sun- 
shine of peace and hope would beam on her soul. 
Sue expressed no spiritual transports, nor did she 
betray the workings of despondeucy. The leading 
sentiments and feelings, developed in her case on her 
dying bed, were those of humility, deep sense of un- 
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To the awful mysteriousness, involved in the grey 
secret of she was alive ; and as she approach. 
ed the brink of the cold and fearful flood, and hear 
the tumults of its angry waves, and thought of th 
dreary gloomy solitude of the passage, she would fo 
a moment bitray emotions of dismay. Soon howey. 
er the animating views of faith would come sweeily 
over her mind, and she would say ;—“ The Lords 
my Shepherd, [shall not want. Yea though | wak 
th the valley of the shadow of death, t will fer 
no evil, for thou art with me.” 

As her lovely form was becoming wrecked by the 
swell of the billows, which broke over, she clung w 
the cross of Jesus, and on his extended arm staid her. 
self, while the storm was beating upon her. The 
spontaneous exclamation of her heart was, * preci 
Saviour—precious Redeemer!” On the bosom of 
her Lord she leaned her head, as the conflict was 
ending, and “ breathed her life out sweetly there.” 

As her unfettered spirit spread its wing for heaven, 
she seemed to express, as she left us, a vuiceles 
farewell !—Beloved husband, farewell !— My Saviour 
will soothe “ the throb of thy torn bosom.” Sweet 
sister, farewell, till you come away, and join m 
above the skies. Kind physician and pastor, whow 
attentions and prayers have eased my pains, and car 
ried my requests to the throne of grace, farewell — 
Dear friends all, farewell; weep not fur me. And 
last of all she might have added,— 


* My silent lute, farewell ! 

Thy broken strings will vever be restored. 

When next thy mistress sweeps the tuneful chord, 

May seraph voices mingle with the notes, 

Where sorrow claims no strain !” 

Norwich Courier. 

In this city, on the 8th inst. Mr. Nathaniel Doway, 
aged 68. 

{n this city, on the 8th inst. Margaret Dean, a child 
of Mr. Joseph Wright, aged 10 months. 

In this city, on Sunday morning last. Chas. Ar 
water, child of Mr. Atwater Treat, aged 6 months 

In this city, on the 11th inst. Caroline L. infant 
child of Mr. Henry Stow. 

At Mount Sterling, Montgomery Co., Ky. on the 
26th ult. Caroline, wife of the Hon. Silas W. Rob 
bins, and daughter of the late Hon. Uriah Tracy, of 
Litchfield, Conn. 

In New London, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Mary W. 
wife of Dr. Thomas Coit, aged 69. 

In Middletown, on the Sth iust, the Rev. Juslwa 
Williams, aged 75. 

In Clinton, N. Y., Jan. 20th, Rev. Asa Lymaa, 
formerly of this State. 

In Hamden, on the 18th alt. Mrs. Elinor Jeffiess, 
aged 47. On the 4th inst. Mr. Ezra Tallmadge, aged 
76 


At Six Mile Praire, Madison Co. Ala. on the 20th 
ult. Capt. James Moore, aged 42, formerly of Salix 
bury, Conn. 














worthiness, and steady trust in her Saviour. 


—_——— 
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